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Religious Affiliations of Well Known Americans 


C. Luther Fry of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, published in the Scientific Monthly, New York, 
for March, a study entitled “The Religious Affiliations of 
American Leaders.” Analysis was made of the church 
connections of the persons whose biographical sketches 
appeared in Who’s Who in America, editions for 1910-11 
and 1930-31. Dr. Fry states that religious affiliations are 
“closely interrelated” with the type of profession or occu- 
pation. For example, “only half as many botanists and 
astronomers report any church connections as do educa- 
tors or social workers.” Again, “certain types of re- 
ligious beliefs are associated with particular lines of en- 
deavor.” Congregationalists and Unitarians appear to be 
natural scientists in larger proportion than members of 
other religious groups, while architects, engineers and 
army officers are more largely represented in the Episco- 
palian Church than in any other. 

In the 1930-31 edition of Who’s Who, 56 per cent of 
the persons listed reported a religious connection. This 
proportion is almost exactly the same as that of the total 
population reported by the 1926 Federal Census of Re- 
ligious Bodies to be church members. Thus it would ap- 
pear that the well known persons listed in Who’s Who 
do not differ from the generality of men and women, so 
far as church connection is concerned. In the edition of 
Who's Who for 1910-11, only 25 per cent of those listed 
named a church connection. 

“The data from Who’s Who also tend to show that the 
more creative or mechanistic is a person’s job the less 
the likelihood that he will be actively related to any de- 
nomination.” More than three-fourths of the persons 
listed as church members in the 1930-31 edition of Who’s 
Who were Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, and Baptists. The representation of 
religious bodies as found in Who’s Who differs greatly 
— the distribution of church membership in the United 

tates. 


Are Minimum Wage Laws Needed? 


When prices are rising employers do not stress the 
need for higher wages to meet the increase in the cost of 
living but when prices are falling we hear much about 
the decrease in the cost of living as a justification for cut- 
ting wages. In his address before the Chamber of Com- 
merce on May 4, 1933, President Roosevelt pointed out 
that wages which have been reduced during depressions 
lag behind prices during business recovery with the result 
that “an unfair burden” is imposed upon the workers and 


they are denied a “just and equitable share in the profits 
of industry.” He requested the employers of the coun- 
try to “refrain from further reductions in wages” and to 
increase “wage scales in conformity with . . . the rise of 
the level of commodity prices.” He believes “it is essen- 
tial as a matter of national justice” that “the wage scale 
should be brought back to meet the cost of living and that 
this process should begin now, and not later.” 

In many industries wages have not only declined more 
than the cost of living but competition in wage cutting has 
been carried to extreme lengths. Employers who cut 
wages to $3, $4 and $5 for a working week ranging from 
60 to 70 hours have set a competitive pace with which 
even the most efficient manufacturers are not able to cope. 
In such cases the most unscrupulous employer by enforc- 
ing low wages and long hours is able frequently to coun- 
teract the advantages of the best equipped and well estab- 
lished factories. Probably many employers having effi- 
cient plants would welcome minimum wage laws as a 
means of limiting the exploitation of workers in plants 
which may be characterized as sweat shops. 


Employers have usually opposed compulsory minimum 
wage laws on the ground that giving publicity to the 
wages and hours established by the most unscrupulous 
employers will be sufficient to shame them into providing 
better conditions. Furthermore, if one state establishes a 
minimum wage law and surrounding states do not, the 
employers in the state having a minimum wage law claim 
that they will be at a great competitive disadvantage. Many 
employers insist that if the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
were amended to permit voluntary agreements on prices, 
production and allocation of territory between competi- 
tors within any industry they would be able to eliminate 
“destructive competition” and pay higher wages. In other 
words they think they can establish an economic jurisdic- 
tion which will extend beyond states and which they pre- 
fer to concerted action among states or to a universal 
minimum wage law established by the federal government. 
Little consideration is given to the need for protecting the 
consumer against extortionate prices or to the probability 
that, if monopolistic control were established in each in- 
dustry, it soon would be necessary to agree upon price 
ratios for the product of each industry in terms of the 
products of every other industry. Furthermore, the his- 
tory of voluntary agreements among competitors does not 
indicate that any industry will govern itself through sus- 
tained constructive common action. 

Some employers are now advocating before a congres- 
sional committee a shorter work week and a minimum 
wage for men as well as for women. Walter C. Teagle, 
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president of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
who has headed the movement among employers for the 
voluntary inauguration of the 30-hour week is convinced 
that many employers are ready for legislation which 
would make shorter hours compulsory. He would make 
such a law cover not only employes in manufacturing but 
railroad workers, teachers, policemen, firemen, federal 
civil service employes “and everybody else for whose jobs 
thousands of qualified applicants are standing in line.” 
He believes, however, that it will be self-defeating if it 
covers interstate commerce alone and insists that it should 
also apply to intrastate business including mercantile, 
banking, insurance and other lines. In order to protect 
wage workers against wage cuts due to reduction in hours 
Mr. Teagle favors a “wage fairly and reasonably com- 
mensurate with the value of the service rendered,” as ad- 
vocated by Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. 

Employers representing the textile industry declared 
that the industry has demonstrated “its incapacity to reg- 
ulate itself” and that hours and wages “in many instances 
are so shameful that it is an outstanding example of why 
there should be a minimum wage for both men and 
women.” One witness pointed to a case in Oregon where 
women received $13 a week under a minimum wage law 
while some men received $11.50 because they did not have 
the benefit of such a law. Others demanded a ban on 
night work for women and minors and a minimum wage 
during the present emergency. Mr, Connery, chairman 
of the House Labor Committee, read into the record let- 
ters from employes in steel mills saying they had been 
coerced into signing petitions against legislation establish- 
ing the shorter work week and minimum wages, indicat- 
ing that some employers still think only in terms of pro- 
tecting their power to exploit workers. 

Several factors in the present situation point to the 
need for such a law in order to thwart a move to cut 
wages still further and to lay off more workers. Its 
enactment would also give effective support to the fed- 
eral government’s effort to establish an effective relief 
program, to raise prices and to stimulate buying. Spread- 
ing work by introducing a short work week has been car- 
ried on mostly in large plants. This has been a brake 
upon wage cutting in many cases because the shortening 
of hours of work at existing wage rates has meant so 
much smaller weekly earnings that employers have hesi- 
tated to cut wage rates as well. Many small plants, how- 
ever, have pursued the policy of laying off the least effi- 
cient workers, cutting wages, and working their remain- 
ing employes long hours. This has reduced unit labor 
costs and given such plants so great a competitive advan- 
tage that many employers who “have spread work and 
have made relatively small wage cuts are giving serious 
consideration to the advisability of abandoning spreading 
work in order to reduce wages.” ? 

The enormity of a campaign to deflate wages still fur- 
ther can be appreciated only in connection with a con- 
sideration of what has already taken place. The great 
decline in the purchasing power of the workers between 
1929 and 1933 is indicated by many large samples of data 
but no all-inclusive figure is available. The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of pay-rolls in manu- 
facturing industries shows a decrease from 101.8 in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, to 36.4 in February, 1933, or 64.2 per cent. 
During the same period the index of employment de- 
creased from 97.4 to 57.5, or 40.9 per cent. The average 


1 Sumner Slichter, “Should We Deflate Labor?” New Republic, 
May 3, 1933. 


weekly earnings of wage workers in 89 manufacturing 
industries in February, 1933, was $16.53, a decrease of 
16.3 per cent since February, 1932. This figure is, of 
course, affected by lack of opportunity to work as well as 
by cuts in wage rates. Earnings in specific industries. 
were: food and kindred products, from $13.29 to $25.12; 
textiles and their products, from $9.72 to $18.46; iron 
and steel and their products (not including machinery), 
from $11.61 to $18.10; machinery (not including trans- 
portation equipment), from $14.51 to $22.12; nonferrous 
metals and their products, from $12.77 to $17.24; trans- 
portation equipment, from $16.18 to $29.89; railroad re- 
pair shops, from $22.09 to $25.42; lumber and allied 
products, from $10.32 to $13.04; stone, clay and glass 
products, from $10.78 to $18.84; leather and its products, 
from $14.33 to $18.24; paper and printing, from $16.89 
to $31.69; chemicals and allied products, from $10.78 to 
$26.44; rubber products, from $15.88 to $17.03; and 
tobacco manufactures from $11.11 to $12.23. 

Average weekly earnings in non-manufacturing indus- 
tries were: coal mining—anthracite $28.11, bituminous 
$14.06; metalliferous mining, $18.37 ; quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, $13.61; crude petroleum $28.43; public 
utilities—telephone and telegraph, $26.16, power and 
light, $29.05, electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and 
maintenance, $27.31; trade—wholesale, $25.97, retail, 
$19.45 ; hotels (cash payments only), $13.34; canning and 
preserving, $12.18; laundries, $14.68; dyeing and clean- 
ing, $15.35; banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate, 
$35.02. 

While payrolls in manufacturing industries decreased 
59.2 per cent between December, 1929, and December. 
1932, the cost of living decreased only 22.9 per cent.? So 
there has been a decided decrease in real wages as well 
as money wages. Furthermore, the cost of living is still 
about one-third higher than it was in 1913, the year before 
the beginning of the World War. Only one item, food. is 
below the 1913 mark. This item in December, 1932, was 
1.3 per cent lower than the index for 1913. 

Obviously the present situation furnishes an unusual 
opportunity to establish by law a basic control of wages 
which will not only put a stop to the exploitation of work- 
ers by ruthless competition but which will permit them to 
have a greater share of the increased returns from in- 
dustry. 


More People on Farms with Lower Incomes 


The annual estimate of American farm population is- 
sued on April 20 by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of Agriculture 
indicates that between January 1, 1932, and January 1, 
1933, there was a net increase in farm population of over 
1,000,000 persons. According to the Bureau, which has 
made annual estimates over a period of years, and has 
reconciled these estimates with three censuses, there are 
now more people living on the farms in the United States 
than at any time in our history. The number given is 
32,242,000 persons. The previous high mark was in 1910. 

The most notable change between 1931 and 1932, says 
the Bureau’s report, is the decline in the number of per- 
sons leaving farms for towns and cities. During the ten- 
year period 1920-30 the cityward movement averaged al- 
most 2,000,000 persons per year. This migration has 
slowed down considerably since 1930, due to the lack of 
opportunities for employment in towns and cities. 


2 Monthly Labor Review, February and April, 1933. 
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It is emphasized that the estimates do not take into 
account subsistence gardening projects near cities. They 
refer rather to people resident on farms. It is said that 
vacant habitable dwellings in farm communities have now 
been largely reoccupied and it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for city families wishing to go to the country to 
find available houses. It is stated that the migration of 
city people to the farms was slightly less in 1932 than 
in 1931. 

Numerous newspaper clippings which this Department 
has received give information in regard to the recent back- 
to-the-land movement. From the Ozarks comes a report 
that “city folks” in search of land have overtaxed the re- 
lief agencies in three counties of Missouri. More than 
1,000 new families have come to these counties during the 
last few years. 

From Atlanta it is reported that “hundreds of families” 
who Were brought up on the farms are returning to them. 
The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce is stated to be en- 
couraging the movement of population. On March 15 
the United Press published a survey of newspaper reports 
from 10 Western states. It is summed up in the statement 
that farmhouses which had been vacant for years are now 
practically all occupied by unemployed urban workers. 

To complete the picture one must look at farm wages, 
which have reached the lowest point in 33 years. Day 
wages without board range from $2.10 in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island to 55 cents in South Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama, according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. There is usually a seasonal advance in farm 
wages during the spring planting season, but for three 
years past declining prices of farm products have more 
than offset the increase in demand for workers in the first 
quarter of the year. Farmers this season are doing their 
utmost to reduce the costs of production. 

The Bureau's index of farm wages was 72 on April 1, 
on a prewar base of 100, whereas on April 1 a year ago 
the index was 94. The supply of farm hands greatly 
exceeds the demand. 


The Church and Justice to Agriculture 


Arthur E. Holt, professor of social ethics in Chicago 
Theological Seminary, has prepared a mimeographed 
statement suggesting methods whereby churches can be- 
come “centers of thought and action in the interest of 
justice to agriculture.” He states that a church or a 
social settlement should be more than an institution which 
“just gathers people together for social purposes,” or 
“for reaffirmation of old moral judgments,” or “for 
training children for tasks which they will have to meet 
in the next generation.” He thinks that “a good many 
institutions dodge the seriousness of the present by de- 
voting themselves to the training of youth.” He believes 
churches will do useful work in adult education only if 
they will gather material from varied sources, “will not be 
afraid to bring in significant leaders to whom the issues 
of the present are living issues calling for decision,” and 
will go on record with reference to such issues. 

Dr. Holt suggests the organization of “fellowship 
groups,” which will undertake social projects. Every 
project should combine study and social action. A de- 
scription is given of the work of the Ashland People’s 
College, Grant, Michigan, whose principal, Chester A. 
Graham, is also the minister of the community church. 
The holding of “hearings” as an educational project is 
one of numerous suggestions made. 
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The Community and Social Case Work 


Space has been lacking hitherto for a summary of the 
report of the Milford Conference on the subject, “Can 
Social Case Work Be Interpreted to a Community as a 
Basic Approach to Human Problems?”’, which appeared 
in the February number of The Family. The significance 
of the report for the minister is obvious. 


The committee considered first “whether social case 
work offers anything different from other professions 
which have to do with human problems, and which deal 
with individuals, case by case—for instance, law, medi- 
cine, personnel work in industry.” It finds the essential 
point to be that “the function of social case work is not 
to treat the individual alone nor his environment alone, 
but the process of adaptation which is a dynamic interac- 
tion between the two. . .. It is a fundamental emphasis 
which is brought out by the Milford Conference report of 
1929 when it states that it is the individual’s capacity to 
adapt which it is the purpose of social case work to 
strengthen. 

Three types of service are distinguished, the first of 
which prepares clients “to use greater opportunity as a 
step in education toward a better life adjustment” and 
“helps people to find rather than gives opportunities, and 
in doing so uses skilled counseling and a relationship of 
confidence between the client and the case worker as well 
as environmental change.” The second type of service— 
counseling, “which may or may not mean the giving of 
interpretation”—‘“implies a cooperative working together 
with a client” on his problem. “Whatever contribution 
the case worker makes out of a wider experience and with 
a trained intelligence to bring to the problem, must be 
given with all the skill of an educator who knows how to 
help people to learn for themselves.” Moreover, “a pro- 
fessional person who will listen without condemnation, 
who will not become involved personally, who will give 
support and understanding without trying to advise or 
solve the problem is greatly needed in problems of emo- 
tional distress.” In the third class of service, therefore, 
“the social case worker is still treating the social adjust- 
ment of the person primarily, and to that end is counsel- 
ing with the individual in his attempts to solve his prob- 
lems, but in cases where the main handicap is emotional 
the client may gain from the relationship with the worker, 
rather than from anything the worker says, the dynamic 
which makes him able to go out and conquer his ills.” 

With reference to the depression, the report says: 
“Trained social case workers . . . have at least two 
important functions in an organization for the mass dis- 
tribution of relief: one, to sift out, with the best skill at 
their command, those who need and can use social case 
work; and another, to use that service not only where 
breaks in adjustment have already occurred, but to pre- 
vent if possible an impairment of adjusting capacity 
which may become so severe as to be irremediable.” 

In view of the current emphasis on social planning, the 
committee holds that social workers have a responsibility 
for “getting and giving the facts about what is happening 
to individuals while mass conditions are grinding ruth- 
lessly on. Interpretation of social case work can not be 
based in the long run on money saving, as, for instance, 
by the substitution of an efficient system of caring for 
dependent’ children for an inefficient one. It must show, 
possibly by many concrete examples, that money must be 
spent by communities to safeguard interests in human life 
for the loss of which no money could compensate.” And, 
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further, “it grows clearer day by day that the future of 
social case work is bound up with the coming of a sounder 
social order, and that the members of this profession have 
... the professional duty to make real the conditions un- 
der which their service can be given. Whatever of scien- 
tific fact finding they can contribute, whatever of social 
vision they have gained in work with individuals, social 
case workers must be close to the social engineers in days 
filled with import for the future of mankind.” 


Costs of Venereal Disease 


One outcome of the widespread feeling that matters 
related to sex must be mentioned in whispers or not at 
all is the prevalent ignorance of the seriousness of the 
burdens caused to every American community by venereal 
disease. A recent study, however, made by H. C. Loeffler, 
C.E., in St. Louis, under the auspices of the Missouri 
Social Hygiene Association (2221 Locust St., St. Louis, 
Mo.) and the St. Louis Bureau of Municipal Research, 
brings the costs of venereal disease to the attention of 
the public. The suffering, wreck of health, destruction 
of child life, discouragement, disgrace, blindness, insanity, 
and domestic misery are consequences too personal and 
too tragic to be susceptible of statement in financial terms. 
Moreover, such costs as the amounts spent within the 
family in caring for helpless or disabled members, a large 
part of the social work costs, the high cost of quacks, the 
amounts spent in drug stores, and the cost of accidents 
due to impaired mental and muscular control on the part 
of victims of venereal disease are also left out of the 
reckoning. 

Omitting these factors and reckoning up the financial 
costs, which can be readily computed, the burden in terms 
of money spent is impressive. The money annually spent 
in St. Louis in public and private institutions, in the 
practice of private physicians, and in the Police Depart- 
ment and courts for the apprehension and examination of 
diseased prostitutes, totals more than two million dollars. 

The cost in public institutions for the treatment of 
venereal patients is in excess of a half million dollars. 
The item for the care of mental patients in the city sani- 
tarium suffering from general paralysis and cerebral 
syphilis is $97,000. The other items included are venereal 
blindness, the extra cost of educating blind children in 
the Missouri School for the Blind, and the treatment of 
venereal patients in the State Penitentiary. The cost of 
treatment in private institutions exclusive of attending 
physicians’ fees is nearly a million dollars. Physicians’ 
fees in private practice and in hospitals exceed a half 
million dollars. Arrests of prostitutes, totaling 11,180, 
along with the cost of prosecution, amount to a minimum 
of $115,000, with a probable total cost much larger than 
that. The totals for greater St. Louis range between 
$2,071,395 and $2,559,916, and still such items as loss of 
time and wages, shortened life span, loss in efficiency of 
workers, cost of retraining workers taking the place of 
venereal victims, and other items, all of which constitute 
a grievous burden, are left out of the record. 

If St. Louis has a money cost and a misery cost such 
as that suggested, the national total must be staggering. 
Dr. Valeria Parker of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation (450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y.) in an 
article entitled, “Hidden Gosts in Industry,” estimates 


the labor losses by victims between the ages of 15 and 45 
as 21,000,000 days annually for the country as a whole. 
Other items of loss, destruction and misery are propor- 
tionately great. 


The “Annals” for May 


“The Administration of Justice” is the title of the 
May issue of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. It presents an “analysis of 
the functioning of the judicial system, with suggestions 
for improvement.” The articles, by eminent authorities, 
cover a wide range of subject matter. Three of them may 
be noted here. 

Professor Sheldon Glueck of Harvard records the pass- 
ing of the historical and metaphysical theories of the law, 
both of which tegarded law as “found, not made,” and of 
the analytical school against which Mr. Justice Holmes 
launched his famous dictum: “The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment does not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics.” 
In their place has now appeared the “twentieth century 
sociological school,” characterized by “the radical shift of 
emphasis and point of view to study of the living matter 
of litigation; to a functional as well as structural approach; 
to investigation of the physiology as well as the anatomy 
and histology of law as a social institution and an instru- 
ment of social control.” Dr. Glueck proposes a closer 
affiliation between the law and the social scientists which 
would make available to the courts social data manifestly 
fundamental to the administration of justice. 

Professor K. N. Lewellyn of Columbia University de- 
scribes the legal profession as a “monopoly” and puts the 
problem of its regulation up to the bar associations. “Let 
it establish half a dozen offices through the community. 
Let it put office manager and interviewing staff in charge 
of each. Let it prepare a list of competent men among 
its members, two hundred or a thousand. Let it fix rates 
for the full range of service capable of standardization. 
Let the rates be on a sliding scale, according to the client’s 
income or assets. Let a clearing house for forms usable 
in this type of business be established. Let the association 
broadcast information as to what legal service is, what 
it can do for people, where it is needed, and where it may 
be found. Let any comer who can be served be offered 
his own choice among the ten names highest on the list ; 
names unchosen to stay at the top, names chosen to be 
re-added at the bottom. Let any man chosen by a client 
be required to take the case at the fixed fee. Let a com- 
mission of inquiry review complaints or fix the fee if the 
service is thought to fall outside the tariff classes.” 

Professor I. M. Wormser of Fordham University dis- 
cusses legal ethics, and finds a lamentable complacency 
prevalent among lawyers and judges concerning stand- 
ards: “They feel that all judges are Mansfields and that 
all lawyers are Choates.” Yet on all sides “we hear com- 
plaints of lowered standards of the bar, weakened ethics, 
misuse of clients’ funds, ambulance chasing, legal ‘cadets’ 
(witness Judge Seabury’s revelations), tales of shaking 
down the client, the commercialization of law practice, 
and even the assertion that many lawyers must be grouped 
as anti-social allies of the criminal and the professional 
malefactor. In a word, the law has largely come to be 
looked upon, in the layman’s eyes, as a business or a 
racket, not an honorable profession.” 


Printed in U.S.A, 
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